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the male citizens twenty-one years old and upward, of
whatever race or color, except those disfranchised for par-
ticipation in rebellion. It was provided further that when
the constitutions so framed should contain clauses giving
the elective franchise to all persons entitled to vote in the
election for delegates, and when the constitutions should
be ratified by a majority of the people, and when such
constitutions should have been submitted to and ap-
proved by Congress, and when the states should have rat-
ified the Fourteenth Amendment and it should have been
adopted, then the states so reorganized should be entitled
to representation in Congress, provided that no persons
disfranchised by the Fourteenth Amendment should vote
at the election or be eligible to membership of the con-
ventions. The clause making negro suffrage a permanent
condition of Reconstruction was adopted in a senatorial
caucus on the motion of Sumner by a majority of two,
after it had been rejected almost unanimously by the
Senate committee to which it had been referred.1

Trumbull, Fessenden, and Sherman voted against
Sumner's motion, but after it became the policy of the
party they supported it. And here they made a mistake,
for this was the act which placed the governments of ten
states in the hands of the most ignorant portion of the
community and disfranchised the most intelligent, entail-
ing the direful consequences of the succeeding ten years.

The road which the dominant party had now taken
was, however, taken conscientiously. Congress and the

1 This was the second time that Sumner had shunted'the nation in the direc-
tion he desired it to go; the first time was when he filibustered the Louisiana
Bill to death at the end of the Thirty-ninth Congress. Edward L. Pierce, his
biographer and eulogist, writing in the early nineties, says rather dubiously:
"For weal or woe, whether it was well or not for the black race and the country,
it is to Sumner's credit or discredit as a statesman that suffrage, irrespective of
race or color, became fixed and universal in the American system." (Memoir
and Letters, i, 228.)lect none but loyal men to office, and see that those
